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Letters TO THE TET OR 2.02 cccvacoscs 


MORE HOPKINS REFERENCES 


To THE Epiror: 

Concerning your collection of references to 
Johns Hopkins: 

While reading the paperbound Crest Book 
How to Retire and Enjoy It, by Ray Giles 
(1959), I found the following paragraph on 
page 87: 

“Some doctors aver that you get about all 
the exercise you need just by moving around 
in your home and on the job. In his book, 
The Years After Fifty, Dr. Wingate Johnson 
calls attention to Dr. William H. Welch, 
who never exercised any more than he had 
to during his long and active life but who 
still taught at Johns Hopkins when over 
eighty years old.” 

Leona G. RuNNING 
Baltimore, Md. 


To tHE Eprror: 

For your collection of references to Johns 
Hopkins: 

Modern Library, Page 369, Look Home- 
ward, Angel by Thomas Wolfe: “‘Gant lay in 
a long cot in the Urological Institute at 
Johns Hopkins. Every day a cheerful little 
man came briskly in and looked at his 
chart. He talked happily and went away. 
He was one of the greatest surgeons in the 
country.” 

And, of course, you must have heard by 
now that Dr. Richard Diver of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s Tender Is the Night trained at 
the Phipps Clinic. 

V. J. Fevirti, Jr. 
Baltimore, Md. 


To tHe Eprror: 

A passage from Carson McCullers’ The 
Sojourner deserves membership in your new 
anthology: Johns Hopkins, Its Use in 
American Literature. Sadly, we are burdened 
not only with a death at the Hospital, but 
also with a hyphen placed between the names 
of Mr. Johns and Mr. Hopkins: 

“Ferris glanced again at his watch, and 
again Elizabeth apologized. ‘If only we had 
known ahead of time—’ 

‘I just had this day in town. I came home 
unexpectedly. You see, Papa died last 
week.’ 

‘Papa Ferris is dead?’ 

“Yes, at Johns-Hopkins. He had been sick 
there nearly a year. The funeral was down 
home in Georgia.’ ” 

Rosert W. HarrincTton 
Baltimore, Md. 


To tue Epitor: 

While reading the letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to his friend and fellow poet Robert 
Bridges, I came upon yet another allusion for 
your growing collection of Johns Hopkins 
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literary “images” (in Madison-Avenue 
parlance). This may well be the earliest, at 
least from the other side of the Atlantic, as 
the letter is dated October 19, 1888. Father 
Hopkins, writing from University College, 
Dublin, interrupts his discussion of music 
and prosodic experiment, which was en- 
gaging both correspondents, to refer to an 
article in the Saturday Review: 

“‘Last week (October 13, 1888) same Review 
has an article ‘The American Poet,’ a 
comment on [Edmund] Gosse, who lately 
said, it seems, there is no American poet— 
great poet, he means, or poet proper perhaps. 
It ends ‘ After all, the whole affair is a fluke. 
Great poets are the results of exquisitely rare 
and incalculable combinations of causes, and 
nobody would be to blame if there were not 
a great poet for another century. This 
country does not seem likely to have another 
in a hurry (take that), nor have we observed 
him mewing his mighty youth in France, 
Germany, Italy, or Spain. Perhaps he is in 
school in Bolivia at this moment, or he may 
be at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
and his Christian name may be Gifted’. . .”’ 

At the time the article was written most 
of the eight American poets who participated 
in last fall’s Hopkins Poetry Festival had 
yet to enter the stage; Robert Frost was a 
boy of fourteen, Marianne Moore a toddler, 
and John Crowe Ransom in his cradle. 

On my desk just now, however, are three 
volumes by younger Hopkins authors, Karl 
Shapiro’s Poems of a Jew, John Edward 
Hardy’s Certain Poems, and a distinguished 
Italian translation of Elliott Coleman’s 
sonnets, all published within the last year, 
which suggest that the poetic life of a nation 
and a university is a continuing thing. Father 
Hopkins would, I am sure, have been inter- 
ested in these latest evidences of that life on 
a distant shore. 

Ricuarp MAcKSsEY, PH.D. °57 
Assistant Professor 
of English Writing 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE ARMY’S HISTORY 


To THE Eprtor: 

I greatly enjoyed Dr. Kent Roberts 
Greenfield’s article in the November issue on 
the official history of the U. S. Army in 
World War IT. 

Although a microscopic part of that 
story, I had the good fortune of participating 
in the seminar when the chapter on the role 
of the Women’s Army Corps in the South- 
west Pacific was under discussion. I was im- 
pressed with the scholarship and objectivity 
of the Army historians and their enthusiasm 
to get on with their gigantic task. 

Recalling this stimulating experience of 


THE 


more than a decade ago, it was enlightening 
to read of Dr. Greenfield’s intricate plang 
for producing “a memory of the present? 
His historical “generalship” puts him in the 
category of other grand strategists of thag 
era. 
Mary-Acnes Brown Grooveg 

Lt. Colonel, wac (retired) 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


To THE Eprror: 

I have just read with great interest Kent 
Roberts Greenfield’s account of the military 
history of World War II, which was pub 
lished in the November issue. 

As he indicates, this is an effort unprece: 
dented in scope and deserving of the highesb! 
praise. § 
I am sorry, however, that in listing the 
associated historical projects sponsored by! 
the U. S. Navy and the U. S. Army Aig 
Force, Dr. Greenfield did not include the 
history of the United States Army Medical 
Department in World War II. This project 
like his own, may fairly be described as um 
precedented. : 

Your readers may be interested to know 
that the medical history on its completio 
will include forty-seven volumes, the fife 
teenth of which will come off the press next 
month. An additional volume has just gong 
to press, nine others are now being processe 
for press in my office, and all but three of 
proposed forty-seven volumes are in variotif 
stages of writing or planning. 9 

A number of the authors of the medical 
volumes are members of the faculty of 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine and ha 
made important contributions to the histo 
Dr. M. Elliott Randolph, associate professed 
of ophthalmology, served as co-editor of 
volume dealing with ophthalmology 
otolaryngology. Dr. Thomas B. Turner, deail 
of the medical faculty, is co-author of the 
volume dealing with civil affairs and publi 
health. Your alumni also are well repre 
sented in these books. 

Cou. Jonn Boyp Coates, 
U.S. Army Medical Corps 
Washington, D. C. 


SIDNEY LANIER, 1842-1881 


To THE Epitor: 

If people, as they should, loved poetry, 

Lanier today would be more than a name 

To hang upon the wall of a Hall of Fame 

For casual passing visitors to see: 

Perhaps to wonder who this man might be; 

Then leaving, know no more than when they 
came 

Of one who ever facing death can claim 

Among our poets high place equally. 

To poverty and ills a prey, he made 

Unswerving ascent to the mountain peak 

Where dwell the Muses on whose gracious 
aid 

Depends the loveliness that poets seek. 

With moral beauty that will never fade 

His lovely poems of Nature sing, not speak. 

Guen Levin SwicGett 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Hopkins Student Teaches... 


HE TEACHER above is Richard Lentz, a freshman at Johns Hopkins. The subject being 
taught is high-school-level mathematics. The students, however, are older than the average 
high school student—older by far than the teacher. It might be imagined that this class 
is some rigorous “laboratory” for student teachers; it is, on the contrary, an extra-curricular 
activity which Dick Lentz enjoys thoroughly. He does not even aspire to be a professional 
teacher; he is a pre-med student. For an insight into the circumstances, turn the page. 
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In a classroom overlooking the prison yard, the teacher discusses that bane of every student’s existence: the surprise quiz. 


Photographed for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by M. E. Warren 








During a break in the two-hour class, Dick Lentz chats with three of his students. He holds their respect without difficulty. 


... Prisoners 


NCE A WEEK, Dick Lentz enters the Maryland 

Penitentiary in Baltimore to teach the elements 

of ‘shop math” toa class of seventeen prisoners. 
Other Hopkins students, all volunteer workers for the 
University’s ymca, teach courses in Spanish, electrical 
engineering, and world affairs. 

This unique ymca project, begun last year, con- 
tributes to an educational rehabilitation program of the 
Maryland Penitentiary that dates from 1846. At 
present, the program includes a full offering of courses 
for grades one through twelve, numerous vocational 
courses, ““The Great Books,” and Dale Carnegie courses 
in human relations. More than a third of the prison’s 
sixteen hundred inmates are enrolled in some aspect of 
the program, and eight of them are instructors. In 
addition to these and two staff instructors, there are 
more than two dozen volunteer instructors from Balti- 
more—including some enthusiastic Hopkins students. 


< After class, Dick walks through the cell block area with 
Z. D. Maciekowitch, director of the prison education program. 
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EDUCATION AFTER DARK 





McCoy College 


ACH AFTERNOON around five o'clock, a strange transformation 

EK takes place on the Johns Hopkins campus. Most undergraduate 

and graduate classes are over for the day. Halls and classrooms 

are vacant. Offices close, and, for a few moments, the place appears to 
have shut down for the night. 

At Thirty-Third and Charles Streets, a bus halts, and the first of 
scores of rush-hour passengers get off and hurry onto the Homewood 
campus. They are businessmen, secretaries, office boys, professional 
men, teachers, and soldiers, and they are carrying books. The campus 
roads suddenly become crowded with cars, impatiently pushing towards 
quickly filling parking lots. A policeman directs traffic. 

Lights go on in classrooms, and the cafeteria in Levering Hall is 
crammed with hurried people grabbing supper or a quick cup of coffee. 
McCoy College, the evening college of Johns Hopkins, is in session. 











Dr: wings by Aaron Sopher 


Although they are not as disorderly 

as depicted below, hundreds 

of McCoy students swarm onto the 
Homewood campus each evening, grab a bite 
to eat, and hurry to their classes. 

Most of them leave downtown 

offices or public schools where 

they do a full day’s work. 

















EDUCATION AFTER DARK 


Continued 


A great many McCoy students are 
studying for degrees in science or 
engineering, and, therefore, must 
spend long hours in the laboratory. 


Unable to go home for dinner, McCoy 
students fill the cafeteria in Lev- 
ering Hall. While they eat, many of 
them read or finish their homework. 


















































Although some people come to McCoy for “‘cultural excite- 
ment,’ most students are earnestly working for degrees. 


After half a century, McCoy is the University’s largest division 


ITH SOME SEVEN THOUSAND students enrolled, 
\ McCoy College is the biggest single operation 

at Johns Hopkins. As its dean, Richard A. 
Mumma, will testify, its functions are complex and its 
objectives numerous. In the 1958-1959 academic year 
(McCoy’s fiftieth year) 218 courses were offered, 
ranging from “‘Great Books of Asia” to “Functions of a 
Complex Variable and Linear Differential Equations,” 
and from “Paint Technology” to ‘Introduction to 
Quantum Mechanics.” Its faculty (made up in part of 
the University’s day teaching staff) numbered 364. And 
last June, 169 McCoy students were awarded degrees 
and graduate certificates by the University. 

Perhaps the students themselves give the best picture 
of McCoy. They vary widely in age, occupation, edu- 
cational background, and interests. In common, they 
have a strong desire to further their education, which 
for many, means attending courses two to four evenings 
a week over a period of eight to ten years (the average 
time it takes to get a McCoy degree). 

For most students attending McCoy there is only 
one alternative to getting an education at night—not 
getting one at all. The people who study at McCoy 
College merely to broaden themselves or widen their 
cultural horizons are in the minority. One student, with 





years of night school behind him, recalls that he initially 
thought of McCoy as a place to find “cultural excite- 
ment.” But his experiences and observations of fellow 
students at McCoy have convinced him that this is 
largely a by-product. The people trudging to McCoy 
night after night are involved in the serious work of 
becoming educated—and their reasons are generally 
practical ones. 

In his book, The Status Seekers, Vance Packard talks 
of the ‘diploma elite,” and he maintains that *he major 
division in our class structure today is created by the 
college degree. A McCoy business student is in complete 
agreement. “I’m in an industry,” he says, ‘“‘where I can’t 
go beyond a certain point without a college degree. I’m 
competing with men who have degrees, and my value 
to the company increases as my educational achieve- 
ment increases. As I see it, it’s a matter of dollars and 
cents.” 

Many of McCoy students share this opinion. And, 
like this business student, they are willing to make the 
sacrifices of not being able to spend enough time with 
their families and not getting enough rest or leisure 
time. (Technically, seventy-five per cent are willing. 
Close to a quarter of McCoy’s students withdraw, 
though usually for good reasons.) 











EDUCATION AFTER DARK Continued 


For many people, McCoy is a means to higher salaries, better jobs 


ANY OF THE EVENING students are making up 

for lost time and missed opportunities. An 

engineering student in his early thirties is a 
typical student. “My parents weren’t college graduates,” 
he explains, ‘‘so it wasn’t just a matter of course for me 
to go to college. Nevertheless, I did plan on going. But 
my father died while I was in high school, and that was 
the end of my plans.’’ This student began taking courses 
in 1947, but he didn’t seriously start working for a 
degree until six years later. His education has been 
interrupted several times; e.g., for military service and 
for financial reasons. This June, he should get his 
degree. 

For about two thousand students, McCoy provides 
an opportunity to continue their education beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. Although these college graduates 
are taking night courses for essentially the same reasons 
as undergraduates—job advancement and _ higher 
salaries—there are other impelling motives. One engi- 
neering student is back at McCoy after a year’s absence. 
He received his engineering degree from McCoy in 
June, 1958. ‘Each year on the job I discover how much 
more I should know,” he says. Consequently, he has 
enrolled in a three-year program leading to a master’s 
degree in electrical engineering. His decision to continue 
his education is not based on salary considerations. He 
simply wants to do work which to him is more inter- 
esting and challenging, and he needs this advanced 
education to do it. His sacrifice: two full evenings a week 
at McCoy and considerable night work at his office. 
And still there is doubt. ‘“I’d like to take more courses 
in liberal arts,”’ he says, “I’d like to be a person—not 
a machine that can work problems.”’ 


ANY MCCOY STUDENTs are in the classroom from 
morning until night. These are teachers in 
public schools, working for advanced degrees 
which bring automatic pay raises. But again, money 
isn’t the sole consideration. A guidance counsellor in a 
Baltimore school, who received his bachelor’s degree 
from McCoy, has come back for more education. He 
works with retarded children as well as normal children, 
and he has found that he doesn’t have answers for all 
the problems which arise in his work. He feels he needs 
more psychology and says, “If I get more of these 
courses under my belt, I think I can do a better, job.” 
In an age when many people are trained to become 
specialists, education becomes an important tool in the 
struggle to remain a ‘‘whole person.” 
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Working by day, studying by night, the McCoy College stu- 
dent must work for eight years (the average) to earn his degree. 


“T just started taking courses at night because I felt 
my nursing education had been too narrow,” a nurse 
states as her reason for attending McCoy. She has taken 
widely varying courses in the liberal arts, and she has 
found a new love. “If I had it to do over again, I’d go 
into anthropology.” 


ELF DISCOVERY being a continuing process, some of 

McCoy’s students are older than their teachers. 

One man well into middle age feels that he has 
found himself after “years of fumbling.” He has been a 
professional dancer and a civil engineer, with several 
other occupations coming in between. But he found no 
real gratification in his many jobs. When he enrolled in 
McCoy, he tried courses in literature, history, art, 
psychology, and the sciences. Biology and general 
chemistry were more of a struggle but he earned A’s in 
both courses. This was it, he felt. At fifty, he wanted to 
earn a Ph.D. in biochemistry and become a research 
scientist. He has overcome the initial reluctance of the 
faculty, and next fall he will become a full-time graduate 
student in biochemistry at Johns Hopkins. ‘Which is 
just what I should have done years ago,” he says. 
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There are students in McCoy who are attending one 
or two courses just to increase their knowledge in some 
specific subject. Enrollment in Russian courses has 
risen sharply. Housewives come for a course in literature 
(“Studies in Contemporary Writers’’) using well their 
brief time away from home duties. One mother puts it 
bluntly: “It’s a welcome change from a child-oriented 
world.” Another, mother of three children, left 
college to get married. Says she, ‘There’s some- 
thing about the excitement of being on a campus, 








hearing familiar college noises, which thrills me.” 

It is a tribute to McCoy’s diversity that it can provide 
an educational smérgasbord for people who are bored 
or looking for cultural excitement, and still hold firmly 
to its main purpose of offering a high quality education 
to those who could get it no other way. And the fact is 
that most McCoy students are deadly earnest about 
this business of getting an education, and they are 
working at it as they might not have done just after 
leaving high school.—Thelma S. Nason 


Many students are school teachers who are working for advanced degrees or taking courses to keep abreast of new developments. 
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A portrait of Charles Carroll 


of Carrollton (1737-1832), 


by John Vanderlyn, hangs in the 


hall of Homewood House. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM C. HAMILTON 


“A MOST 


IMPROVIDENT WASTE” 


With these words, Charles Carroll. in stern, fatherly letters, 


described his son’s lavish 


HEN CHARLES CARROLL, last surviving signer 

W of the Declaration of Independence, offered 

to finance the construction of his son’s 
house, he was acting the part of an indulgent father who 
perhaps should have known better. 

Charles Carroll, Jr., had done little in his lifetime 
to make his father proud of him or confident in his 
future. On the contrary, the young man seemed spoiled 
by wealth and position, intemperate, even something 
of a rake. But when Charles Carroll, Jr., became be- 
trothed to Harriet Chew, lovely daughter of a wealthy 
and prominent Philadelphia family, his father was 
deeply pleased and hopeful for a change for the better 
in the young man. As one of the richest men in the 
country, he pledged to see that the newlyweds began 
their married life in a fitting style. As a wedding gift, 
he presented them with a tract of 155 acres north of 
Baltimore and the promise to build them a residence, 
for which he set aside the sum of $10,000. 

The older Carroll was overly optimistic. Young 
Charles, knowing exactly the kind of house he wanted, 
disregarded the $10,000 limitation. The house was to 
be the epitome of elegance, planned and furnished to 
perfection. (It is believed Charles designed it himself.) 
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construction 


of Homewood House 


So elaborate were the plans, that the older Carroll was 
greatly distressed and began writing letters admonish- 
ing his son to be prudent and economical. 

The father’s lectures and stern reprimands went 
unheeded. Homewood estate, begun in March, 1801, 
was completed more than two years later at a cost of 
$40,000, a formidable sum to be spent on a house in 
those days. Although six children were born to the 
young couple, the house was less a family residence 
than a center for brilliant social gatherings and colorful 
extravagance. The son’s intemperance increased, and 
finally, his wife took the children and went to live with 
her family in Philadelphia—a drastic step then, but 
one approved by the older Carroll. 


HARLES CARROLL, JR., died in 1825, and Home- 
C wood House became the property of his son, 
Charles. 

In 1840, the estate was sold to Samuel Wyman for 
$25,000. After a brief occupancy by Mr. Wyman, Home- 
wood House stood vacant, except for occasional 
tenancies in summer by families fleeing Baltimore’s 
heat. For the next five years, Homewood House was 4 
boys’ school. In 1902, it became the property of the 





BLAKESLEE-LANE 


Homewood House, the result of Charles Carroll, Jr.’s insistence on perfection, stands as a fine example of Georgian architecture. 


Johns Hopkins University, and was used as a faculty 
club. Restored as a museum for a number of years, 
Homewood House was again put to use during World 
War ITI to house administrative offices, a function it still 
retains. Following are excerpts from the father’s letters. 


3 July 1800 

I... wish you and your future bride all happiness. 
I cannot be present at the ceremony; a trip to Phila- 
delphia at this hot season would be too fatiguing to me. 
I cannot, you know, bear heat. 

You will have much to do in furnishing the house 
in town and superintending the procuring of materials 
for your house in the country. 

I recommend a strict economy to you; keep an exact 
account of all your disbursements. Accustom yourself 
to method and early rising. A person who rises at 
8 o’clock only, loses two or three hours every day, 
which is a prodigious loss of time in 365 days, and these 
hours thus wasted in drowsiness can never be recalled. 


7 July 1800 
I wish you both all the happiness the married state 
can afford. I advise you to read very attentively from 


Verse 560 to the end of the Eighth Book of Paradise 
Lost. 
3 November 1800 

I beg you to use the utmost economy and to learn 
the value of money, of which you seem to have a very 
incompetent knowledge. 

I promise to build and furnish your house and stock 
your farm. These disbursements you will be charged 
with, and the greater they are, the less money you will 
have to receive at my death. That sum indeed will be 
inconsiderable if you foolishly lavish away your money. 
Your sisters must be provided for as my daughters 


and supported in the style they have been accustomed 
to, which will greatly reduce the monied part of your 
fortune, which I will leave you, provided your conduct 
be such as to merit my love and confidence. 


30 January 1801 
Respecting the plan of your house to be built on 
Homewood, we will discourse at large when you and 
Harriet pay me a visit.... That house with the out- 
houses will, I am confident, greatly exceed $10,000, 
and that is the utmost sum which ought to be laid out 
Continued on page 22 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALAN J. BEARDEN 


The Bernoullianum, Basel’s permanent 
tribute to its most famous family 

of scientists, houses a number of the 
University’s technological institutes. 
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©Our Academic Heritage: 


Basel 


S THE sPIRIT of the Renaissance moved north- 
ward through Europe, it spurred new inter- 
est in learning. The Church gave impetus 
to the movement, and in the second half 

of the fifteenth century, no fewer than twenty-one 
universities were established by papal decree. 

When Aeneas Sylvius, a humanistic scholar, became 
Pope Pius II in 1458, the first site he chose for a new 
university was Basel, a prosperous independent city on 
the northern Rhine. It was a happy choice. The towns- 
people of Basel had demonstrated great respect for 
learning by supporting masters of grammar, logic, and 
music; as a youth, the pope himself had gained much 





of his humanistic training from these masters. Basel was 
a thriving commercial town with an international flavor 
and a growing center of printing, attracting many 
outstanding writers and artists from everywhere in 
Europe. By becoming a part of the Swiss Confederation 
in 1501, Basel gained political security and further 
momentum to its growth. And Switzerland acquired its 
first university. 

The reputation of the new university spread quickly. 
In the decade following the university’s opening in 
April of 1460, twelve-hundred students flocked to Basel. 
They gathered about the great scholars of the day: 
Johann Heynlin, a former rector of the University of 
Paris; Sebastian Brandt, the professor of jurisprudence; 
Geiler von Kaisersberg, the theologian; and Johann von 
Gengenbach, who was called to Basel to occupy the 
first chair of poetry and fine arts in the German-speaking 
countries. Their names are foreign to modern ears, but 
these were the bold humanist thinkers who paved the 
way for a later Basel lecturer and great spokesman of 
the age, Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

But the Renaissance thought, increasingly secular 
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The ancient town of Basel lies on the northern Rhine. 


gts greatest achievements habe been in science and philosophu 


and liberal, was destined to stir a religious reaction. 
Among the early graduate students at Basel was Ulrich 
Zwingli, who in 1519 led Switzerland into the Refor- 
mation barely a year after Luther had posted his 
ninety-five theses upon the door of a German church. 
As Luther had done, Zwingli determined to build a 
theology, “‘not in accordance with human reason but in 
accordance with the spirit and sense of the text of [the 
Scriptures].”” The effect of the Reformation was to stir 
a rebellion against the teachings of the universities. 
“Wherever Lutheranism prevails,’ Erasmus declared 
bitterly, “learning and liberal culture go to the ground.”’ 
In 1524, another observer at Basel wrote: “The uni- 
versity is as though dead and buried. The chairs of the 
teachers are empty, and so are the benches of the 
learners.” In 1522, there were only twenty-nine new 
students, in 1526, only five. 


N THE MIDstT of this alien climate, Basel was able 

to make remarkable strides in science. The 

great physician, Paracelsus, taught at Basel, 

throwing out the textbooks of Galen and other 
ancient writers, and substituting a quaint blend of 
medieval superstition and sound modern principles of 
medicine. The anatomist Vesalius published his monu- 
mental De Humani Corporis Fabrica at Basel in 1541, 
and at the university he was more warmly received than 
elsewhere. One of his followers was Felix Platter, who 
later admitted privately that he had dissected more 
than fifty corpses during his years at Basel. Another 
was Theodore Zwinger, who spent six terms as dean of 
the medical school in the course of his thirty years on 
the Basel faculty, and helped to raise Basel to the 
position of Europe’s finest medical school by the end 
of the sixteenth century. A third colleague on the 





medical faculty was the extraordinary botanist, Casper 
Bauhin, who catalogued more than 6,000 plants (in- 
cluding, for the first time, the potato). 

Of all the influences which served to heighten Basel’s 
scientific reputation, none was so great as the contri- 
bution of the scholars of the Bernoulli family, whose 
association with Basel continued into the twentieth 
century. Jakob Bernoulli became a professor of mathe- 
matics in 1687; his pioneering work in higher mathe- 
matics was carried on by his younger brother, Johann, 
one of the founders of exponential calculus. Daniel, a 
son of Johann, was the author of Hydrodynamica and 
an expert on acoustics and astronomy. Another son, 
Johann, Jr., made major contributions to the theories 
of light and heat. Later members of the family were 
scholars in such divergent fields as archaeology and 
chemistry. 

Eventually, the scientific reputation of Basel was 
complemented by a re-emergence of major contributions 
to theology and philosophy. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the faculty included such varied 
scholars as the conservative Protestant theologians, 
Hagenbach and Kautzsch, and the atheist philosopher, 
Wilhelm Friedrich Nietzsche. In more recent years, the 
liberal spirit of Basel has brought to its faculty a 
number of intellectual giants, among them Karl Barth, 
the “dialectic” theologian; Carl Jung, the psychologist; 
and Karl Jaspers, psychiatrist and philosopher. 


N THE EVE of its five-hundredth anniversary, 

the University of Basel looks back upon a 
distinguished history. The pride is shared 

by the citizens of Basel, who have been the 

political overseers of the university since its founding. 
It is, they say, unser Kleinod—‘our little jewel.” 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





CHAIRMAN APPOINTED 





Allan C. Barnes 


ALLAN C. Barnes has been appointed 
professor and director of the newly- 
combined departments of gynecology 
and obstetrics at the School of Medicine 
and gynecologist and obstetrician-in- 
chief of the Hospital. He was professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology at Western 
University and director of 
the women’s hospital of the University 
Hospitals in Cleveland. 


Reserve 


THE FACULTY 


AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE BoarD 
or TrusTEES, DetLtEv W. Bronk, 
president °49-’53, University trustee, 
has been awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by the University of 
California. 

VANNEVAR Busu, trustee emeritus, 
has been awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of science by Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Wituram L. CLayton, trustee emer- 
itus, has rejoined the board of directors 
of Anderson, Clayton and Company in 
Houston, Texas. 


In THE Facutty or PuHILosopuy, 
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GeEorGE D. BLYHOLDER, research asso- 
ciate in chemistry, has resigned to 
accept the appointment of assistant 
professor of chemistry at the University 
of Arkansas. 

FREDERICK W. GRANT, JR., assistant 
professor of chemistry, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of chemistry 
at Hamilton College in Clinton, New 
York. 

Paut Horowicz, 
research 


PH.D. ’55  (bio- 
physics), associate in bio- 
physics, has been appointed assistant 
professor of physiology at Washington 
University in St. Louis. 

Eimer V. McCouiium, L.p. 751 
(hon.), professor emeritus of biochem- 
istry, has been awarded a citation by 
the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 

Hans MEIssNER, assistant professor 
of physics, has resigned to become asso- 
ciate professor of physics at Stephens 
Institute of Technology in Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

Atvin Nason, professor of biology, 
has been appointed associate director 
of the McCollum-Pratt Institute. 

NaTALIA PorTaNnrIn, PH.D. 758 (psy- 
chology), research associate in psychol- 
ogy, has become assistant professor of 
psychology at Goucher College. 

C. Vann Woopwarp, professor of 
American history, has been named the 
1958 winner by the Longview Founda- 
tion for his book, Search for Southern 
Identity. 

IN THE ScHoot oF MEDICINE, 
Maurice E. Lancuam has_ been 
appointed associate professor of oph- 
thalmology. 

Donatp D. Mark, house staff 
*52-’54, assistant professor of pathology, 
has resigned to become chief pathologist 
and director of laboratories at St. 
Francis Hospital in Peoria, Illinois. 

A. Eart WALKER, professor of neuro- 
surgery, has been 
government of Chile for his contribu- 
tions to the progress of Chilean medi- 
cine. 

Rosert B. WeEtcu, M.D. °53, and 
Henry E. Wantey have been appointed 
to the rank of assistant professor of 
ophthalmology. 


honored by the 





THE 





IN THE ADMINISTRATION, GEORGE R, 
Gossett has been appointed purchasing 
agent for the Hospital. 

WarrEN J. Haas, assistant librarian, 
has resigned to become library con- 
sultant with the Council of Higher 
Educational Institutions in New York 

Gavin A. Pitt, vice-president of the 
University and Hospital, has been 
elected a director of the Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company. 

Nick Rasacicu, assistant director of 
the Hospital, has resigned to become 
administrator of Easton Memorial 
Hospital in Easton, Maryland. 

Frep Spar“inc and Witiiam R. 
Buaock have been appointed assistant 
directors of the Hospital. 

Ricuarp W. Situ, B.A. ’49, has been 
appointed manager of information serv- 
ices for the Johns Hopkins Fund. 

At THE INsTITUTE FOR COOPERATIVE 
Researcu, Davip GAMBAL, research 
staff assistant, has been 
assistant professor of biochemistry at 
Towa State University. 

EvyEen Gort, pr. ENG. 59 (electri- 
cal), research 
appointed associate professor of elec- 
trical engineering at the University of 
Hawaii. 

Rosert B. Kerr, Dr. ENG. 59 (elec- 
trical), research staff assistant, has been 


appointed 


associate, has been 


appointed assistant professor of elec- 
trical engineering at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Joun L. LuMLEy, M.s. IN ENG. 754, 
PH.D. ’57 (aeronautical engineering), 
research associate, has resigned to 
become assistant professor of engineer- 
ing research at 
University. 

Foster H. MippLeETon, pr. ENG. ’59 
(electrical), research staff assistant, has 


Pennsylvania State 


been appointed associate professor of 
electrical engineering at the University 
of Rhode Island. 

JosepH E. Topp, px.p. ’58 (chemis- 
try), research associate, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of chemis- 
try at the University of Cincinnati. 

IN THE ScHooLt oF ENGINEERING, 
SHELDON K. FRIEDLANDER, associate 
professor and acting chairman of the 
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depurtment of chemical engineering, 
has |een awarded the Allan P. Colburn 
award by the American Institute of 
Che:nical Engineers. 

‘Prrer B. Wacner has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of electrical 
engineering. 







BOOKS 


CHANDLER Brooks, fac. ’33-’48 
(physiology), and Pau F. CRANEFIELD, 
fac. '51-’53 (biophysics): The Historical 
Development of Physiological Thought 
(Hafner, $6). 

AnprEw H. Cuark, fac. 743-44 
(geography): Three Centuries and the 
Island: A Historical Geography of 
Settlement and Agriculture in Prince 
Edward Island, Canada (Toronto, $10). 

WINTERTON C. Curtis, PH.D. ’01 
(zoology): Cape Cod Horizons and 
Other Verse (Missouri, $1.50). 

Wetts L. Davis, B.£. ’37 (mechani- 
cal), and Herman R. Weed: Funda- 
mentals of Electron Devices and Circuits 
(Prentice-Hall). 

FrepEaic A. Grss, M.D. ’29, editor: 
Molecules and Mental Health (Lippin- 
cott, $4.75). 

Rosert F. GLecKNER, PH.D. ’54 


English): The Piper and the Bard: 


NEW TRUSTEES 
ELECTED 








FABIAN BACHRACH 


William Purnell Hall 
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A Study of William Blake (Wayne 
State, $7). 

Mitton A. GOLDBERG, PH.D. ’55 
(English): Smollett and the Scottish 
School: Studies in Eighteenth-Century 
Thought (New Mexico, $3). 

The late CHartes N. GouLp, a. 
’05-’06 (geology): Covered Wagon Ge- 
ologist (Oklahoma, $4). 

Witurams Haynes, arts ’08~—’10: 
Brimstone: The Stone that Burns (Van 
Nostrand, $5). 

Kart F. Herzrerp, fac. ’26-’36 
(physics), and Theodore A. Litovitz: 
Absorption and Dispersion of Ultrasonic 
Waves (Academic Press, $14.50). 

GEORGE Kauin, PH.D. ’51 (political 
science), editor: Major Governments 
of Asia (Cornell, $7.25) and Govern- 
ments and Politics of Southeast Asia 
(Cornell, $6.50). 

AuBeRT I. Lansine, a. 38-39 
(zoology): The Arterial Wall (Williams 
and Wilkins, $7.50). 

The late Wiiu1Am M. LeEtsErson, fac. 
4447 (political economy): American 
Trade Union Democracy (Columbia, 
7.50). 

Wu Lren-Ten, m.P.H. '25: Plague 
Fighter (Heffer and Sons, $5). 

Bernarkp Mayo, pu.p. ’31 (history): 
Myths and Men: Patrick Henry, George 


Washington, Thomas Jefferson (Georgia, 
$2.50). 

Victor A. McKusicx, m.p. ’46, 
associate professor of medicine and 
assistant professor of epidemiology: 
Cardiovascular Sound in Health and 
Disease (Williams and Wilkins, $15). 

Rosert G. McPuHERSON, PH.D. ’57 
(history): Theory of Higher Education 
in Nineteenth-Century England (Georgia, 
$2). 

WiuuiaM R. MvuELLeER, fellow ’58-’59 
(English): Spenser’s Critics: Changing 
Currents in Literary Taste (Syracuse, 
$7.50). 

Huco MUuENCH, M.P.H. ’31, DR.P.H. 
82: Catalytic Models in Epidemiology 
(Harvard, $4.50). 

Lioyp D. Muso tr, Pu.p. ’50 (political 
science): Public Ownership and Account- 
ability: The Canadian Experience (Har- 
vard, $4). 

GreorcE E. Mytonas, pPH.p. 729 
(archaeology) : Aghios Kosmas: An Early 
Bronze Age Settlement and Cemetery 
in Attica (Princeton, $20). 

Marsor1ieE Hore Nicotson, fellow 
’23-’26 (philosophy), G. ’24~’25 (Eng- 
lish): Mountain Gloom and Mountain 
Glory: The Development of the Aesthetics 
of the Infinite (Cornell, $6). 

WiLpeR PENFIELD, M.D. 18, and 


Wituram P. Hatt (left), B.a. ’30, president of the Maryland Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company, Rosert D. H. Harvey (center), B.s. ’53, president of the Mary- 
land Trust Company, and Ext Frank, Jr. (right), B.A. ’22, of the law firm of Frank, 


FABIAN BACHRACH 


Robert D. H. Harvey 


Bernstein, Gutberlet and Conaway, have recently been elected University trustees. 


LEONARD L. GREIF, JR. 


Eli Frank, Jr. 

















Lamar Roberts: Speech and Brain- 
Mechanisms (Princeton, $6). 

James W. Pou.tNeEy, M.A. ’31, PH.D. 
34 (Greek), associate professor of 
Greek: The Bronze Tables of Iguvium 
(American Philological Association). 

Gi10vANNI E. Scuiavo, B.A. 719, G. 
’19-’20 (political science): Antonio 
Meucci, Inventor of the Telephone (Vigo 
Press, $10). 

Leo Spitzer, professor emeritus of 
Romance philology: Romanische Litera- 
turstudien 1936-1956 (Max Niemeyer 
Verlag) and Marcel Proust e Altri 
Saggi di Letteratura Francese (Einaudi). 

The late GERTRUDE STEIN, medicine 
’97-’02: A Novel of Thank You (Yale, 
$5). 

GEORGE S. STEVENSON, M.D. ‘19, 
house staff °19-’20 (psychiatry), and 
Harry Milt: Master Your Tensions and 
Enjoy Living Again (Prentice-Hall, 
$4.95). 

Lioyp G. 
(history of medicine): 
Poison (Kansas, $2). 

DaniEL S. TamKus, B.A. 753, M.A. 
54 (writing): The Much-Honored Man 
(Doubleday). 

SHotom O. Waire, B.A. *40, and A. 
P. Shapiro, editors: The Clinical Evalua- 
tion of New Drugs (Paul B. Hoeber). 

Ray L. Warterson, Gc. ’40-41 
(zoology), editor: Endocrines in De- 
velopment (Chicago, $4). 

HERBERT WENDER, PH.D. ’27 (his- 
tory): The Growth of Modern Thought 
and Culture (Philosophical Library, 
$3.75). 

Epwarp T. WILKEs, house staff 
’22-'23 (pediatrics): Family Guide to 
Teenage Health (Ronald, $4). 

Louis B. Wricut, Johnston scholar 
’27-’28 (English): Middle-Class Culture 
in Elizabethan England (Cornell, $7.50). 


STEVENSON, PH.D. °49 
The Meaning of 


THE ALUMNI 


LutHer P. EIsSENHART, PH.D. ’00 
(mathematics), Lu.p. 53 (hon.), has 
retired as executive officer of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 

Pryton Rows, B.A. ’00, M.v. 705, 
house staff ’05-’06 (medicine), has been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of science by the Rockefeller Institute 
of Medical Research. 

L. ALAN DIL, B.A. ’06, has retired as 
president of Central Savings Bank in 
Baltimore. 

HERMANN I. ScHLESINGER, fac. ’06- 
07 (physiological chemistry), has been 
awarded the Priestley Medal, the 
highest honor in chemistry in the 
United States. 
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Hersert C. Lipscoms, PH.D. ’07 
(Latin), has been honored by Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College by the dedica- 
tion of the college library in his name. 

Dana W. AtcuiEy, M.D. 715, fac., 
19-21, house staff ’15-’16 (medicine) 
has received the honorary degree of 
doctor of science from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


HOPKINS RADIO 
BEGINNING February 7, the Writing 
Seminars of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity will produce the radio pro- 
gram, “Dialogue on the Arts,” each 
Sunday morning at 10:30 on radio 

| station WCAO in Baltimore. The 
program will be devoted to analyses of 
particular works in every medium of 
the arts. Regular participants in the 
discussions will be Rene N. Girard, 
associate professor of French, Richard 
Macksey, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish writing, and Christopher Gray, 
assistant professor of art, of the 
Johns Hopkins University; Sherodd 
R. Albritton, chairman of the depart- 
ment of music, and Lincoln Johnson, 
chairman of the department of fine 
arts, of Goucher College; and James 
J. Hill, arranger. 





HERBERT S. GASSER, M.D. 715, LL.D. 
*47 (hon.), has received the honorary 
degree of doctor of science from the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search. 

Lituuan B. Davis, G. 717-18 (bac- 
teriology), sc.p. °26 (hygiene), fac. 
27-’28 (biological research), has re- 
tired as supervisor of health education 
in Baltimore schools. 

W. Stuart SYMINGTON, arts ’18-’19, 
has received the first National Defense 
award by the American Veterans of 
World War II for his contribution to 
the defense of the United States. 

Rosert F. Loss, fac. ’20—’21, house 
staff ’20-21 (medicine), has retired as 
professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of medicine at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

GrorcE M. Lyon, m.p. ’20, house 
staff ’20-’21 (pediatrics), manager of 
the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Huntington, West Virginia, has 
received the Exceptional Service Award 
from the Veterans Administration. 

EartE H. Barcuay, puH.p. 722 
(chemistry), has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of physics at the 
Norfolk division of the College of 
William and Mary. 

Horace M. PowEL.t, sc.p. ’23 (hy- 
giene), fac. ’23—’25 (immunology), has 











retired as research adviser at Eli Lilly 
and Company in Indianapolis. 

DonaLtp Ewen CaMEron, fac. '¥6- 
28, house staff ’27-’28 (psychiatry), 
has received the $2500 Samuel Rubin 
Award for outstanding achievements in 
mental health. 

Rosert S. WHITEHOUSE, G. ’26-'27 
(Spanish), °33—’34, ’36-’37 (German), 
has been named head of the division of 
languages at Athens College in Athens, 
Alabama. 

CHARLES F. 
(plant physiology), has been appointed 


SWINGLE, PH.D. ’27 


head of the arboretum of tropical agri- 
culture at the newly-established World 
Life Research Institute in Colton 
California. 

Joun A. WHEELER, engineering ’27- 
’29, pH.D. ’33 (physics), has received the 
honorary degree of doctor of science 


? 


from Western Reserve University. 

ELBert DeCourseEy, M.D. °28, has 
been awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws by Baylor University. 

GERTRUDE Ranp (Mrs. CLARENCE 
E.) FERREE, fac. ’28-’35 (ophthalmol- 
ogy, physiological optics), has been 
awarded the Edgar D. Tillyer Medal of 
the Optical Society of America. 

Enrico’ Bomprani, fac. °30-’31 
(mathematics), has been appointed 
Andrew Mellon professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Maurice M. SuHuporsky, arts ’31- 
33, PH.D. ’39 (English), Gc. ’39-’40 
(English), has been appointed associate 
professor of English at Long Island 
University. 

JONATHAN E. Ruoaps, M.D. 32, has 
resigned as provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania to devote full time to 
teaching and research. He will continue 
as professor of surgery and assistant 
director of the Harrison department of 
medical research there. 

Raymoyp E. Assitt, c. 736-37, 
has become rector of All Saints Episco- 
pal Church in St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 

Catvin E. ScHILDKNECHT, PH.D. "36 
(chemistry), has been appointed head 
of the department of chemistry at 
Gettysburg College. 

Rosert B. CHAPMAN, II, B.E. 738, 
has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Aircraft Armaments Com- 
pany in Cockeysville, Maryland. 

NATHANIEL FInsy, B.A. ’38, M.D. ’42, 
has been appointed associate: professor 
of radiology at Cornell University Medi- 
cal College. 

WiuiaM EpcGar Smita, m.p. 38, has 
been appointed professor of biological 
sciences and director of the nutrition 
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reseaich laboratory at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son | niversity in Madison, New Jersey. 

Joun F. Baxter, pu.p. °42, fac. 
43-46 (chemistry), is on leave from 
the University of Florida for the 1959- 
60 academic year to teach the modern 
chemistry course on ‘Cantinental 
Classroom” for the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Bruce H. Bivues, pup. 743 
(physics), has been appointed assistant 
director of research and engineering 
for the Department of Defense. 


DEATHS 


Wittiam J. GatNnEs, G. ’87-’88 
(mathematics); on June 19, 1959. He 
was professor emeritus of mathematics 
at the University of Richmond. 

N. Ernest Dorsky, B.A. ’93, PH.D. 
’97 (physics), fac. ’97-’01 (physics); on 
July 6, 1959. Dr. Dorsey retired in 
1943 after forty years with the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards. 

Harry BissinG, B.A. 95, B.E. 95; 
on September 24, 1959. He was credited 
with designing the first moving electric 
light sign on Broadway. 

ANNAH WINN, graduate nurse ’96; on 
August 23, 1959. She was living in 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania. 

JaMES McILHANyY THOMSON, B.A. 
97; on September 25, 1959. He was the 
former publisher of the New Orleans 
Item and the Item-Tribune. 

Wittram W. Francis, B.A. 798, 
M.D. 02, fac. 04-05 (pathology); on 
August 9, 1959. He was a medical his- 
torian and editor. 

Haroup PEeNpDER, B.A. 98, PH.D. 01 
(physics) ; on September 5, 1959. He had 
been director of electrical engineering 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and was a pioneer in the development 
of electronic computers. 

ALBERT L, WILKINSON, G. ’98-’99 
(biology); on July 28, 1959. He was a 
physician in Baltimore. 

Joun W. Basore, PH.D. ’99 (Latin); 
on December 15, 1958. Before his retire- 
ment in 1930, he was associate professor 
of classics at Princeton University. 

FLorENcE P. Co.purn, graduate 
nurse 99; on August 18, 1959. She was 
living in Baltimore. 

CuesterR Lea MaGeEEg, M.D. 99; on 
January 2, 1959. He was a consulting 
physician for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in Carmel, California. 

Cuar.es B. Wirt, B.A. 99; on May 
17, 1959. He was living in Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 

Josern C. Herrick, Px.p. 00 (physi- 
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ology); on October 7, 1959. He was a 
retired Catholic priest. 

CarouinE McGitn, m.p. 714; on 
February 4, 1959. Before her retire- 
ment, Dr. McGill practiced medicine in 
Butte, Montana. 

Patrick J. McGurk (BROTHER 
GALBERT LucIANn), arts 714; on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959. He was a former dean 
and president of LaSalle College in 
Philadelphia. 

Hyper Epwarp Ro.tins, a. ’14-’15 
(English); on September 25, 1958. 
He was Gurney professor emeritus of 
English at Harvard University. 

J. Ropert Speen, arts ’14—’17; on 
February 14, 1959. He was vice-presi- 
dent of a commercial art company in 
Baltimore. 

EmMMETTE RIGDON SPENCER, B.A. 715; 
on August 21, 1958. He was pastor of 
the Roland Avenue Methodist Church 
in Baltimore before his retirement in 
1955. 

OuivE THompson (Mrs. Vireit P.) 
SYDENSTRICKER, ‘graduate nurse 715; on 
October 20, 1958. She was living in 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Donatp V. TRUEBLOOD, M.D. ’15, 
house staff °15-’16 (medicine); on 
November 11, 1958. He was a physician 
and surgeon in Seattle, Washington. 

E. Frank FIep1na, arts ’15-’16; on 
January 15, 1959. He served as pastor 
of several Methodist Episcopal churches 
in the Baltimore area. 

Howarp Harrison HAMMAN, M.D. 
716; on November 10, 1958. He was a 
physician in Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Irvine KENNEDY LovETT, M.D. 716, 
house staff ’16-17 (surgery); on No- 
vember 2, 1958. He was a pediatrician 
in Red Bank, New Jersey, and was on 
the staff of Monmouth Hospital in 
Long Branch, New Jersey. 

Joun H. Sacus, pu.p. 16 (chemis- 
try); on March 28, 1958. Before his 
retirement in 1948, he was with the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company. 

Harry Kina Smita, gr., G. 16-17 
(civil engineering), «G. 17 (political 
economy); on April 9, 1958. He was 
living in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

GREENBERRY BEDFORD BROWN, M.D. 
17, fac. °17-"18 (laryngology); on 
February 18, 1959. He was living in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Francis M. Crist, B.S. IN ENG. ’17; 
on October 17, 1958. He was a retired 
colonel in the U. S. Army. 

JAMES SHEARER McCartTNEY, JR., 
M.D. 717; on August 30, 1958. He was 
professor of pathology at the University 
of Minnesota. 
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New Dimensions 


in 
Engineering 
Careers 
at 
Westinghouse 


Engineers with the vision to 
pioneer tomorrow’s new dimen- 
sions will find unprecedented 
career opportunities at West- 
inghouse-Baltimore. Here, 
technological breakthroughs in 
Molectronics, Missile Guid- 
ance, Computer Development, 
Communications, Electronic 
Counter-Measures and Space 
Age Electronics are adding new 
dimensions to engineering 
careers. 


FOR DETAILS and copy of 
informative brochure ‘New Di- 
mensions’’, write to Mr. A. M. 
Johnston, Dept. 952 Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 746, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Westinghouse 
BALTIMORE 





AN ENGINEER’S COMPANY 


























































Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 
(INCLUDING FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 
Resident membership (for those living at 
the club) 
Club membership ds $25 
Junior membership (alumni who have not 
completed one year since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 


who do not reside permanently at the 


Club) 


$12.50 
Associate membership (for women grad- 
uates wherever resident) . $25 


* 


Address inquiries to: 


THE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 





106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
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Cotumsus Knicut OAKLEY, engi- 
neering ’17—’18; on September 25, 1958. 
He was executive secretary of the 
Maryland Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

MERRILL CLaRy SOSMAN, M.D. 717; 
on March 28, 1959. Dr. Sosman, pro- 
fessor emeritus of radiology at Harvard 
and chairman emeritus of the depart- 
ment of radiology at Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital in Boston, was an inter- 
national] leader in the use of X-ray as a 
diagnostic aid in medicine. 

Louis Percy HENNIGHAUSEN, engi- 
neering ’18—’20; on March 4, 1959. He 
was living in Baltimore. 

CuarLes H. MIEGEL, B.A., '18, G. 
’19~’22 (political science); on August 16, 
1958. He was a teacher of English at 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 

Frank WILLIAMS JOHN STAFFORD, 
M.D. 718; on June 23, 1958. He was on 
the staff of the Grace Hospital in 
Detroit. 

Raupu EasterRDAY SwWARTs, M.D. 718; 
on June 11, 1958. He was the surgical 
director of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company before his retirement. 
During World War I, Dr. Swarts was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
and the Croix de Guerre. 

EpGar DraneE BaskKETT, M.D. ’19; on 
December 31, 1958. He served on the 
staffs of the University of Missouri and 
the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 

Haroitp MatuEew Bowcock, M.p. 19, 
staff ’19-’20 (medicine); on 
February 25, 1959. He was living in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Marion JANNEY, G. 19-23, ’28-’31 
(education); on March 8, 1959. Before 
her retirement in 1952, she 
teacher in Baltimore junior high schools. 

Harrison GARNER WRIGHT, M.D. 719, 
house staff ’19-’20 (gynecology); on 
December 23, 1958. He was affiliated 
with St. Joseph’s and St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tals in Bellingham, Washington. 

Louis H. Kraus, arts ’20—’22: on 
April 5, 1959. He was a pharmacist in 
Salisbury, Maryland. 

CuHartes A. Levin, M.p. ’20; on 
September 26, 1958. He was a member 
staff at Hartford 


house 


was a 


of the courtesy 
(Conn.) Hospital. 

DaniEL P. O'BRIEN, M.D. ’20, fac. 
’23—’26, house staff ’20—’21 (psychiatry) ; 
on August 16, 1958. Before his retire- 
ment in 1947, he was administrator of 
the medical science and research division 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York. 

H. Haywarp STREETT, fac. ’20-’46 
(dentistry); on July 27, 1957. He was 








chief of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
dental service until his retirement in 
1946. 

Ciara Maset THompson, M.D. ’20, 
fac. ’23-’25, house staff ’20-’25 (psy- 
chiatry); on December 20, 1958. Dr. 
Thompson, a leader in the development 
of psychoanalysis, was executive di- 
rector of the William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis 
and Psychology in New York, which 
she helped found. 

JaMEs Hart, pu.p. ’21, fac. ’26~'36 
(political science); on September 14, 
1959. 
science at the University of Virginia. 

Rautpw W. Nauss, DR.P.H. 721; on 
December 15, 1958. He specialized in 
research on parasite diseases and was 


He was professor of political 


the author of a number of papers and 


a textbook on medical parasitology 
and zoology. 
Murray R. PERKINS, engineering 


’721-’22. on October 28, 1958. Before 
his retirement in 1956, he was assistant 
sales manager ‘of Crown Cork and Seal 
Company in Baltimore. 

RANDOLPH TUCKER SHIELDS, fac. ’21- 
’22 (anatomy); on June 9, 1958. He was 
a professor at the Medical School of the 
University of Tennessee before his re- 
tirement in 1949. 

EuGENE JRanpoLtepH WHITMORE, 
DR.P.H. '21; on May 4, 1957. He was 


professor emeritus of pathology at 
Georgetown University. 
Pautt BissELL Dawson, graduate 


nurse ’22; on October 9, 1957. She was 
living in Rochester, New York. 

JoHN Roy McCrong, Jr., engineer- 
ing ’22~’23; on June 30, 1958. He was 
president of John R. McCrone, Jr., Inc., 
an engineering firm in Annapolis. 

Louis W. SHANK, B.A. ’22; on March 
26, 1959. He was living in Bronxville, 
New York. 

Jay L. Wierpa, G. ’22-’23 (zoology); 
on September 5, 1958. He was associate 
professor of dental anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical and 
Dental Schools. 

Epwarp EarLE FRANKLIN, M.A. 793, 
PH.D. 724 (education), fac. °29-’39 
(education); on November 23, 1958. 
He was senior statistical analyst for the 
Defense Department’s deputy chief of 
staff for logistics. 

Wituram McCants Harti, M.A. ’23 
(political economy); on February 7, 
1959. He was a retired teacher living in 
Ridgeway, South Carolina. 

NorManp L. Horrr, B.A. 723, G. ’23- 
’24 (zoology); on December 14, 1958. 
He was the Henry Willson Payne 
professor and director of the depart- 
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ment of anatomy at Western Reserve 
University. 

JosupH J. Kimmet, McCoy ’23~’25, 
98-31; on February 21, 1959. He was 
an enzineer with the Martin Company 
in.Ba!iimore. 

HexmMan Haruan Riecker, M.p. ’23; 
on January 4, 1959. He was a physician 
with St. Joseph Mercy Hospital in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and a former 
associate professor of internal medicine 
at the University of Michigan. 

Eart Wiispur Foner, a. ’23-’25 
(education); on January 2, 1957. He 
was living in Urbana, Illinois. 

Rupotenh Leonarp Hascue, PH.D. 
’24 (chemistry); on January 8, 1959. 
He was an internationally recognized 
leader in the field of chemistry and 
held numerous patents including the 
Hasche process for the manufacture of 
dry ice. 

BENJAMIN Ervin Hopce, m.p. ’24, 
fac. ’26-’30, house staff ’24—’30 (pedi- 
atrics); on November 28, 1958. He was 
on the medical staff of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

ARCHIBALD Stuart Hunter, PH.D. 
’24 (chemistry); on October 2, 1958. 
He was living in Framingham Centre, 
Massachusetts. 

Joun DickEy McNerLu, medicine 
24-25; on February 25, 1959. He was 
living in Louisville, Kentucky. 

KATHERINE T. CHEN (Mrs. JAMES 
K.) SHEN, M.D. ’24; on April 25, 1958. 
She was professor of pediatrics at 
Shanghai Medical College. 

Rocer Suaw, B.A. ’25; on February 
21, 1959. Dr. Shaw was. assistant 
professor of history at Trinity College 
in Hartford. 

Siamunp KittNER WaALporF, B.E. 
25, DR.ENG. ’28 (electrical), G. ’30-’33 
(mechanical engineering, education), 
fac. ’30-’34, °53-’54 (electrical and 
mechanical engineering); on March 8, 
1959. He was with the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company. 

Arnotp Roy FRANK, B.A. 26, M.A. 
28 (English), G. ’28~’29 (philosophy); 
on December 22, 1958. He was living 
in Baltimore. 

Car. Lee Marriott, Gc. ’26-’27 
(chemistry); on June 13, 1957. He was a 
retired army colonel. 

Everett WittiaM Prost, medicine 
26-28: on May 22, 1958. He was asso- 
ciated with the Riverside Hospital in 
Boonton, New Jersey, and the Dover 
(New Jersey) General Hospital. 

J. WatKEer Taywor, B.s. ’26 (econ- 
omy); on December 20, 1958. He was 
a retired laundry company executive. 
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SEIGMUND BENTON TALBOT, SC.D. 
33 (hygiene); on July 16, 1958. He 
was professor and head of the depart- 
ment of biology at Davis and Elkins 
College. 

Hersert Coun, arts °34-’35; on 
February 8, 1959. He was living in 
Los Angeles. 

Mitton Lee FatcK, Bs. ’34; on 
March 9, 1959. He was living in Lexing- 
ton Park, Maryland. 

Harry F. Witson, m.p.H. 7°34; on 
October 23, 1958. He was director of 
the State Board of Health Laboratory 
in Columbia, South Carolina. 

LORMAN Op1Ik CHANCELLOR, B.S. ’35 
(economy); on January 5, 1959. He was 
an agent with the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

ALBERT BarRKER Kump, B.A. 35; on 
April 18, 1958. He was chief of obstetrics 
at Bridgeton Hospital, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. 

Freperick C. Hertincer, fac. ’48- 
57, retired chairman of the department 
of chemical engineering; on February 
1, 1959. Mr. Hettinger was an authority 
on air pollution control and since his 
retirement from the University had 
been senior engineering supervisor for 
air pollution control at both the Balti- 
more city and Maryland state health 
departments. 

FRANCIS GREGORY MALONE, B.s. "49 
(business); on December 29, 1958. He 
was living in Miami, Florida. 

James Patton MILER, fac. ’49-"58 
(orthopedic surgery), assistant pro- 
fessor of orthopedic surgery; on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. Dr. Miller served on the 
medical faculty for nine years and _ re- 
cently was in charge of the children’s 
orthopedic clinic at the Hospital. 

CLARENCE MASTERSON, engineering 
57-58; on January 5, 1959. He was a 
member of the class of 1959. 

Junttan L. Houitey, member of the 
principal staff (apL); on February 22, 
1959. He had served on the staff of the 
Applied Physics Laboratory since 1954. 

Carrot E. Humpurey, senior staff 
member (APL); on March 22, 1959. Dr. 
Humphrey was an expert on missile and 
radar tracking and at the time of his 
death was conducting research on the 
effect of electricity on human tissue and 
growth. 

Wittarp Lee McRary, research 
associate in pathobiology; on Novem- 
ber 16, 1958. Dr. McRary, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Calli- 
fornia at Santa Barbara, was at 
Hopkins on sabbatical leave at the 
time of his death. 





















































































ENGINEERS 
PHYSICISTS 
MATHEMATICIANS 


Douglas diversification affords 
broadened opportunities, com- 
bined with stability and se- 
curity. 

Engineering at Douglas is 
divided into three basic areas 
...missile and space systems, 
transport aircraft and combat 
aircraft. In these military and 
commercial categories, each 
advancing beyond present fron- 
tiers of achievement, engineers 
and scientists can progress to 
the limit of their capabilities. 

In addition, supervisory and 
executive openings are filled 
from within the company. 
Many of the top executive 
officers at Douglas are engi- 
neers who have moved right up 
to assume wide responsibility. 

We are interested in engi- 
neers with backgrounds in 
other fields as well as avionics, 
aircraft and missiles. 

For further information write 
to Mr. C. C. LaVene, Dougias 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa 
Monica, California. 

Section FE / 


the most respected name in aircraft, 
missile and space technology 




























“A Most 
Improvident Waste” 


Continued from page 13 


in buildings on Homewood. However, 
as you must have a dwelling house on 
your farm and proper out-houses, your 
hirelings may begin to dig the clay as 
soon as you please. 


12 February 1801 

While you live in Baltimore, it will 
be necessary for the health of your 
family and for the exercise of your mind 
and body to have a house on Homewood 
to retreat to in the summer and autumn. 
I would recommend the repair of the 
present buildings on that farm and some 
additional rooms to make it comfort- 
able, cool, and convenient residence 
during those seasons. Costly buildings 
on the place will impede the sale of it, 
but the more highly the lands are culti- 
vated and improved, the better they 
will sell hereafter. In that case, you 
will probably cover not only the first 
cost of the purchase and disbursements 
for improvements, with interest on the 
sums expended, but reap some profit, 
if not in money, at least by the acquired 
knowledge of agriculture from practical 
experience, and of keeping accounts, 
and the habit of application to useful 
pursuits. 


7 June 1801 

You must raise separate accounts 
with your carpenter, brickmaker, stone- 
mason, and bricklayers and with all 
others with have 
dealings. 

You should 
separate account of the balance of the 
$1,500 allotted for improving the farm. 
This I advised you to do when I was 
last in Baltimore, and I expect your 
compliance with that direction. 


whom you may 


keep a_ distinct and 


17 July 1801 

It really is not in my power to make 
the advance you mention toward the 
improvement of Homewood Farm. Your 
disbursements for carriages, horses, and 
furniture have been so large, and so 
many other objects of expense are 
accumulating upon me, that however 
desirous I cannot comply with your 
wishes. 
I received yesterday evening a letter 
. with an account containing a charge 
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for £92/7...for books and cutlery, 
which with insurance and other charges 
amounts to £100/9/10 sterling. This 
charge is quite unexpected. I desire 
you will never in the future give orders 
to Mr. Murdock or any other person 
without obtaining my previous consent. 
£47/7 sterling of the above amount is 
for books. If you would really read and 
acquire useful knowledge by study and 
reading, this would be money well laid 
out if the books be well chosen. But 
you have let slip the best time for 
reading and improvement. It is painful 
to me to recall past transactions and 
repeated admonitions to improve your- 
self while you remained single, which 
were not attended to. If I am to form a 
judgement of your character and dis- 
position from the past, these books 





which you have imported without my 


knowledge, or at least approbation, 
were intended more to decorate your 
bookease than for you. 


27 November 1801 
How do the workmen come on with 
your house at Homewood? I suppose 
the bricklayers are discharged for the 
present, and only the carpenters are at 
work on the inside of your house. 


13 December 1801 

I find he (Busey) has picked out the 
best six hogs in the pen and sent them 
to you. You should not have applied 
to him for this hog meat without pre- 
viously acquainting me with your in- 
tention. I cannot conveniently spare 
any hog meat—my family is large, and 
the poor negroes who labor hard are 
entitled to all the spare meat that is 
not used by my own family. 

In the future, therefore, you must 
not expect to get any hog meat from 
me.... Six hogs of the weight men- 
tioned in your letter to Mr. Busey will 
be an ample provision for your own 
table. ... I shall be able to supply you 
some good beef and mutton and vege- 
tables till you can get your farm in 
such order as to supply yourself with 
these articles. 





THE 
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I would not by any means have you 
quit your house in town till the winter 
after next, as it would be imprudent 
to inhabit too soon your house in the 
country during winter till the walls and 
plastering are perfectly dry. 

God bless you. In all your actions 
Ged... .i.. 
you to study the grounds of your 


remember your . induce 
Catholic faith, for I am persuaded from 
what I have heard occasionally dropped 
from you, that you are not well- 
grounded in the principles of the 
Catholic faith, or, indeed, of Chris- 
tianity. 


8 May 1802 

I am charged in my accounts current 
with Mr. Caton for March and April 
with £232/1/10 for improvements on 
your farm. To this sum are to be added 
on the same account several large dis- 
bursements charged in preceding ac- 
counts current to a very large amount. 
I cannot support these heavy and fre- 
is with difficulty 
(that) I can command money to pay 


quent charges. It 


your annuity and building account and 
comply with my other engagements. I, 
therefore, shall not advance any more 
money for improvements on your farm, 
and I have written to Mr. Caton strictly 
enjoining him not to pay any more 
bills presented to him for such im- 
provements. 


24 July 1802 
I am glad you are comfortably settled 
at Homewood. After next 
would recommend a constant residence 
might 


winter I 


at Homewood to which you 
remove your family by the middle of 
April. By that time, I hope your house 
will be entirely finished and _ painted, 
and the disagreeable smell of your 
paint gone off. 


24 August 1802 

I desire you to direct Edwards to 
pay to your workmen such monies 
only as are absolutely necessary to 
support their families. I have been 
obliged to get Mr Greetham to discount 
a note for $2,000 to meet such pay- 
ments; I cannot and will not discount 
another, and I do not expect to collect 
monies of any account before October. 


12 September 1802 
Mr. Greetham informs me that your 
bridge will cost $100. What an im- 
provident waste of money. You are 
imposed on by your undertaker who 
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lead: you into extravagant expenditures 
on your buildings to swell his commis- 
sion and his account. 

‘The time will come when you will 
severely feel and deeply regret so much 
money thrown away in such baubles, 
whic!: a want of thought or a silly pride 
has occasioned you to spend without 
consulting me. 

When you were last here you spoke 
of a discount note of $700. You must 
not do this on any account. 


18 September 1802 
I did tell Mr. Greetham you must 
pay out of your yearly stipend the cost 
of digging the new well, but as your 
stipend is encumbered with your debts 
you mention, I will pay the cost of 
the well. 


31 July 1803 

I understood from you that you had 
discharged all your carpenters and 
other workmen about your buildings. 
Yet on questioning Mr. Greetham I 
learned with surprise that you are 
projecting alterations to your dairy. 
I have informed Mr. Greetham that I 
will not pay another shilling for any 
building or alterations of buildings on 
your account. These alterations I advise 
you not to begin, but if you have them 
made, I do most solemnly assure you 
that I will not pay for them. Mr. 
Greetham tells me he thinks the total 
amount of disbursements on account 
of buildings on Homewood will not 
fall short of $40,000, a most improvi- 
dent waste of money, and one which 
you will have reason, as long as you 
live, to look back upon with painful 
regret. 

Mr. Caton tells me you are indus- 
trious and that you have improved and 
even embellished your lands. I am 
sorry that such vast sums have been 
squandered on buildings, that far from 
improving the value of Homewood, will 
impede its sale to advantage: the very 
interest of that $40,000 would in a few 
years make a handsome provision for 
several of your children, and 1/20 of 
that sum would have ameliorated your 
grounds and added a quadruple in- 
crease to the original purchase by the 
embellishments it would have enabled 
you to put on the farm and the superior 
degree of cultivation it would have 
given to it. 

But you have wasted so much money 
in building that you have quite in- 
capacitated me from affording you any 


further assistance than the annuity of 
$5,000 within the limits of which you 
must restrict yourself. 

God bless you. 


8 August 1803 

If you had read with attention my 
letter, you would have seen what al- 
terations Mr. Greetham told me you 
proposed making to your dairy. You 
say nothing has been done to it, but 
what was comprised in the original plan. 
But is nothing to be done which was not 
comprised in the original plan? For 
what place are the two windows, which 
have been made three months since, 
intended? Are they not intended to be 
put into the dairy, and will it not be 
necessary to break places in the wall of 
the dairy to fix those windows? If so, 
they certainly formed no part of the 
original plan. I can compare your 
buildings to nothing better than 
Penelope’s web. You have done, and 
undone, and by that way greatly added 
to the expenditures. These have been 
so great on your account and on your 
sisters,...the monied capital of the 
estate is considerably lessened, and of 
course my annual income, which is now 
so reduced, as barely to enable me to 
live on it and pay yours and your 
sisters’ annuities. I am determined not 
to proceed in breaking in upon the 
capital, as IT have done for these three 


years past; this would be eating the calf, 


in the cow’s belly. I have the interest 
of my grandchildren too much at heart 
to persevere in so inconsiderate a course 
of expenditure. 


11 August 1803 
I am much pleased to hear that all 
your workmen are discharged, and I 
hope you will not have occasion to 
employ any more for 10 years to come. 


29 August 1803 

Had you followed my advice and 
built a plain and convenient house, you 
would have saved at least one-third of 
the money which has been paid for your 
buildings, and out of that saving, oc- 
casional aids could have been granted 
for improving your farm. But without 
reflection you suffered yourself to be 
led on from one expense to another... 
and disregarded the opinion and advice 
of one who could have no other motive 
in giving it but your welfare. If you 
should feel any inconvenience from this 
improvident conduct... you have no 
one to blame but yourself. 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLE ON 
COVER IV OF LAST 
MONTH’S ISSUE 
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o 
Philosophers 
W A 
The smartest philosopher considered 
first the hypothesis that he had a 
black dot on his forehead. Had this 
been true, his colleagues would have 
known almost immediately that they 
had white dots on their foreheads, for 
this reason: since all three hands were 
raised, there had to be two white dots 
(had there been only one white dot, 
the possessor of it, seeing two black 
dots would not have raised his 
hands) ; each of the other two philoso- 
phers, then, seeing a black dot on the 
smartest philosopher’s head and a 
white dot on his other colleague’s 
head, would have concluded that he 
himself had the second white dot. 
But since neither of the other phi- 
losophers spoke up, the smartest 
philosopher knew that he could not 
have a black dot on his forehead, and 
must, therefore, have a white one. 
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MOVING? 
Please be sure to notify The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine as soon 
as you know your new address. 
Give both your old and your new 
addresses 


of your present address label, 


(enclose a_ clipping 
if possible) and be sure to in- 
clude both postal zone numbers. 
Mail to The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine, Homewood, Baltimore 18. 





EDITORS’ NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 


E MIGHT ADD a footnote to Charles 

B. MacDonald’s article, ‘The 
Battle for Elsenborn Ridge” (Decem- 
ber, 1959). 

A revolutionary new weapon helped 
the Allies crush the German counter- 
offensive and win the Battle of the 
Bulge. This was the proximity fuse or 
variable time fuse (“WT fuze,” in Army 
parlance) which detonated artillery 
shells when they came within killing 
distance of a target. Tiny radios in the 
fuses were set to detonate when re- 
flected radio waves indicated the target 
was near. 

The new device was so secret that, 
at first, proximity fuse shells were used 
only in naval battles or from off-shore 
firing positions so that duds would fall 
into the water and surely be lost to the 
enemy. The release for land use came 
just in time for effective use of the 
proximity fuse in the Battle of the Bulge. 

“According to our observers,’’ Gen- 
eral Eisenhower cabled from his head- 
quarters, “the timely release of the VT 
artillery fuzes has vastly multiplied 
the lethal effect of interdictory and 
harassing fire.’ Because the shells had 
a high velocity, moved silently, and 
burst in the air, they were devastating 
and demoralizing to enemy troops. 

Just for the record: the proximity 
fuse was developed at the Applied 
Physics Laboratory of the Johns Hop- 
kins University and was the first as- 
signment given to that organization. 


* 


E HAVE Just torn up our list of 
New Year’s resolutions. We are 


postponing our spiritual reformations, 
not so much because we are moral 
cowards, but because so little resolve is 
required these days to break old habits. 

We need only take pills to stop 
smoking, lose weight, or calm our ex- 
plosive tempers. There are books that 
offer concise and easily-mastered rules 
for building an impressive (if unusable) 
vocabulary, for thinking positively, and 
for achieving robust health (ride a bi- 
cycle and eat wheat germ). To get a 
spiritual uplift, we can turn to drive- 


in churches or a telephone service called 
Dial-a-Prayer. 

Or, if it’s an intellectual rejuvenation 
we seek, we can get our “culture” in 
instant packages, using Reader’s Digest 
condensed books or canned TV lectures 
on a Sunday afternoon. Great Ideas, 
Great Books, Great Art, ete., are avail- 
able in neat, imitation leather multi- 
volumed sets, which can be bought with 
small monthly installments, and read 
in the same painless fashion. 

And so it goes. The hurdles to self- 
improvement have become so small, 
it’s hardly worth jumping. 


a 


i pur IS A PROBLEM which we face 
each time we put this column to- 
gether: the need to use the first person 
plural. We frequently get into such 
awkward sentences as, ‘‘We bumped our 
head,” which makes us sound rather like 
a monstrosity or a Russian experimental 
dog. Or we might say, “We sat in our 
chair the other afternoon and watched 
the snow falling, 
our readers the impression that we are 


” 


which perhaps gives 


short of chairs (to say nothing of the 
impression we give that we have nothing 
better to do than watch snow falling). 

The obvious question is why do we 
use we. Webster says of this pronoun 
that “We is used for the singular J, 
by kings and other sovereigns, and by 
editors and other writers to keep an 
impersonal character or to avoid the 
egotistical sound of a repeated J.” 
And there is much in his definition to our 
credit and advantage. We not often 
share a sentence with kings and other 
sovereigns, We feel it is noble to want 
to avoid sounding conceited. And as for 
maintaining an impersonal character, we 
are forced to admit that this is prob- 
ably an improvement. 

As anyone can see, then, the gram- 
matical problems which occur from 
using the first person plural are far 
outweighed by the noble motives for 
using it and the opportunity to be 
thrown in with royalty. Besides, in the 
face of such a definition, who are we 
to say I. 
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FROM DECEMBER 27 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins Fite 7—sunpbay, DEC. 27, 


“Calendar on the Wall,” with Lynn 
Poole; sunpay, JAN. 3, “The Nearest 
World: The Moon,” with I. M. Levitt, 
director of the Fells Planetarium of the 
Franklin Institute; sunDay, JAN. 10, ‘The 
Unknown World: Venus,” with John 
Streeter of the Franklin Institute; sun- 
pay, JAN. 17, “The Desert World: Mars,” 
with Robert W. Neathery, director of the 
Franklin Institute Museum; SUNDAY, JAN. 
24, “Elephants in America,” with George 
F. Carter, professor of geography; sUN- 
pay, JAN. 31, “The Humane Future,” 
with Loren C. Eiseley, professor of 
anthropology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. (Originating in the studios of 
wsz-tv, Baltimore, and broadcast over 
stations of the American Broadcasting 
Company network; check local newspapers 
for time of broadcast in your city.) 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


AmertcaAN ACADEMY OF ORTHOPEDIC SUR- 
crons—A Hopkins Hour will be held on 
Tuesday, Jan. 26, during the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in Chicago. (Time 
and place will be announced.) 


Jouns Hopkins ALUMNI AssoctaTIon—The 


annual Commemoration Day banquet 
will be held on Monday, Feb. 22, at 6 
p.m. at the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel in 
Baltimore. Reservations may be made 
through the Alumni Relations Office, the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


BaskETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Wednesday, Jan. 6 (Home- 
wood gymnasium at 8:15 p.m.); LOYOLA on 
Friday, Jan. 8 (away); FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL on Saturday, Jan. 9 (away); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Wednesday, Jan. 
13 (away); WASHINGTON on Saturday, Jan. 
16 (Homewood gymnasium at 8:15 p.m.); 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY on Wednesday, 
Jan. 20 (away); DREXEL on Saturday, Jan. 
23. (away); CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY on 
Friday, Feb. 5 (Homewood gymnasium at 
8:15 p.m.); HAMPDEN-SYDNEY on Satur- 
day, Feb. 6 (away); TOWSON TEACHERS 
on Tuesday, Feb. 9 (away); CHICAGO on 
Friday, Feb. 12 (Homewood gymnasium 
at 8:45 p.m.); URSINUS on Saturday, Feb. 
13 (Homewood gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); 
LOYOLA on Wednesday, Feb. 17 (Home- 
wood gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.) ; DICKINSON 























on Tuesday, Feb. 23 (Homewood gym- 
nasium at 8:45 p.m.). 


Wrestitnc—Johns Hopkins vs. Towson 


TEACHERS on Saturday, Jan. 9 (away); 
LOYOLA on Friday, Jan. 15 (Homewood 
gymnasium at 8 p.m.); DREXEL on Satur- 
day, Feb. 6 (away); DICKINSON on Tues- 
day, Feb. 9 (Homewood gymnasium at 
8 p.m.); SWARTHMORE on Tuesday, Feb. 
16 (away); CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY on 
Tuesday, Feb. 23 (away). 


FrencinG—Johns Hopkins vs. LEHIGH on 


Saturday, Jan. 16 (Homewood gym- 
nasium at 2 p.m.); Navy on Wednesday, 
Jan. 20 (away); PENNSYLVANIA on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 10 (away); MUHLENBERG on 
Saturday, Feb. 13 (away); TEMPLE on 


THROUGH FEBRUARY 29 


Saturday, Feb. 20 (Homewood gym- 
nasium at 2 p.m.); HAVERFORD on Satur- 
day, Feb. 27 (Homewood gymnasium at 
2 p.m.). 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Business Prospects 1s Latin AMERICA—A 


foreign affairs conference for corporation 
executives sponsored by the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies 
and its affiliated Foreign Service Educa- 
tional Foundation will be devoted to a 
review of problems and _ opportunities 
facing American business in Latin America. 
(Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 9 and 10, 
at the Statler Hotel in Washington, 
D. C.; information and reservations from 
the School of Advanced International 
Studies, 1906 Florida Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


CoMMEMORATION Day—The eighty-fourth 


anniversary of the University’s founding 
will be marked by formal exercises on 
Feb. 22. (Details will be announced at a 
later date.) 


EXHIBITIONS 


Art Exnuipition—The works of Keith 


Martin and Freda Freedman will be dis- 
played in the Medical Residence Hall, 
Broadway and McElderry Street, from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., daily, January 1 through 
February 29. Open to the public without 
charge. 


SouTH OF THE BorpER—The exhibition will 


consist of coins, maps, books, and other 
art objects dating from the days of the 
early conquest of Latin America to the 
present. Open to the public without 
charge. (Evergreen House, 4545 N. 
Charles St., from 2 to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, beginning Jan. 18. 


DRAMA 


Tue New Comepy—Henry T. Rowell, pro- 


fessor of Latin, will deliver the second of 
this year’s Amos Taylor, Jr., Memorial 
Lectures. The lecture will be accom- 
panied by excerpts from plays acted by 
the Playshoppers. (Sunday, Jan. 24, at 
8:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall.) 


Tue Braccart Warrior—The Johns 


Hopkins Playshop will present eight per- 
formances of Plautus’ farce. (Thursday 
through Sunday, Feb. 4-7 and Feb. 11-14, 
at $:30 p.m. in the Playshop on the 
Homewood campus.) 
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A poor but honorable peasant applies to the king for the job of royal groom, to 
tend his majesty’s eight horses, of which four are white and four are black. To 
test the prospective groom’s qualifications, the king shows the peasant the sta- 
ble, which has ten stalls. The horses are arranged in the first eight stalls by alter- 
nating colors. “I want the four white ones together and the four black ones next 
to them,” said the king. “‘You must move two adjacent horses at a time, and 
place them in vacant stalls without reversing their order. You have just four 
moves.”” The peasant deliberated for a long time, then performed the task un- 
erringly, winning the prized job. Try using checkers or coins to solve this one. 


All the K me ’s Horses... 
AND THE INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY 





Trial and error are as much a part of the method 
of scientific discovery as logical and systematic in- 
quiry. Often it is sheer determination that is man’s 
effective weapon against the ignorance that surrounds 
him. The independent university, recognizing man’s 
right to fail, supports and encourages men in their 
relentless search for new knowledge. 
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